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It was two o'clock in the morning, and the last operation
remained to be done: centrifugation of the liquid for an hour
above a special support* The centrifuge turned with a tiresojne
noise, but Mme Curie remained beside it without leaving the
room. She contemplated the machine as if her ardent desire to
make the experiment succeed could produce the precipitation of
actinium X by suggestion. Nothing existed for Mme Curie at.
this moment outside the centrifuge: neither her life of the morrow
nor her fatigue. It was a complete depersonalisation, a concen-
tration of all her soul upon the work she was doing. , * .
If the experiment did not give the hoped-for result, Marie
suddenly seemed thunderstruck by some unknown disaster*
Seated on a chair, her arms crossed, her back humped, her gaze
empty, she suggested some old peasant woman, mute and deso-
late in a great grief, The collaborators who saw her were
vaguely afraid some accident had happened, and inquired,
Marie lugubriously pronounced the words that summed up
everything: "We haven't been able to precipitate actinium X,"
Or else, sometimes she openly accused the enemy, thus: "That
polonium has a grudge against me/'
But success made her light and young, fluttering. She
wandered cheerfully in the garden, as if she wanted to tell the
rambler roses and the lindens and the sun how happy she was.
She was reconciled to science, she was ready to laugh and to
marvel.
When a research worker, profiting by her evident good
humour, proposed to show her a current experiment, she
followed him eagerly, bent over the apparatus where the
numeration of atoms took place, and admired the sudden
irradiation of a willemite ore by the action of radium.
Before these familiar miracles a supreme happiness was set
alight in her ash-grey eyes* One might have said that Marie
was gazing at a Botticelli or a Vermeer, the most enchanting
picture in the world.
"Ah, what a pretty phenomenon!" she would murmur.